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may we QUOTE 


{1] Gen Curtis E LE May, 
chief, Strategic Air Command, 
testifying before Senate Arm- 
ed Services Subcommittee: 
“Theoretically, the Soviet 
Union might be able to destroy us 
by ’58, if everything went in their 
favor and we made all of the mis- 
takes possible to make, and we were 
caught completely by surprise on 
the ground. I might add, I don’t 
think this is possible to happen.” 
... [2] Pres Dwicut D EISENHOWER, 
accepting honorary degree at Bay- 
lor Univ: “The whole free world 
would be stronger if there existed 
adequate institutions of modern 
techniques and sciences in areas of 
the world where the hunger for 
knowledge and the ability to use 
knowledge are unsatisfied because 
educational facilities are not equal 
to the existing need.” . . . [3] JOHN 
Foster DuLLEs, U S Sec’y of State, 
on coming election: “I think it’s a 
healthy thing that every 4 yrs 
for’gn policy should be discussed. I 





Week of June 3, 1956 


you on that? 


hope very much that 

discussion will be on 

a high level, con- 

structive and educa- 

tional, and not just 

throwing dead cats 
around.” .. . [4] Nat’l Industrial 
Conf Bd: “Our country is growing 
so rapidly we must be prepared to 
meet the needs of another America, 
almost as large as the present one 
in another generation.” , , , [5] 
Joao CaRLos Muntz, Brazil’s Am- 
bassador to U S: “Civilization 
never repeats itself. The U S, with 
its attention centered on Europe, 
is looking too much to the past. The 
greatest potential for development 
lies in this hemisphere, and Brazil 
is at its nucleus.” .. . [6] Dr Brr- 
GEN Evans, who fashions questions 
for Revlon $64,000 quiz; addressing 
Nat'l Conf of Parents & Teachers: 
“It is a waste of society’s money to 
educate the unintelligent beyond a 
certain point. . . It should be used 
to educate the intelligent.” 














We have previously discussed the 
dilemma of the Democratic Party 
with respect to the civil rights is- 
sue. 

We shall now rep’t on a new 
point of view that has become in- 
creasingly articulate in recent wks. 
Under leadership of the extreme 
liberal wing of the Democratic Par- 
ty, there has arisen the cry of “Let 
the South go hang!” This faction 
would deliberately and irrevocably 
split the traditional party and thus, 
in all probability, renounce any 
reasonable chance of winning the 
66 Presidential election. Their 
Strategy: build a new Democratic 
Party, well to the left of Republi- 
can standards, and looking pri- 
marily toward the ’60 elections. 

The philosophy of this liberal 
faction: (a) There is presently a 
dearth of partisan differences in 
the major parties; the voter should 
be given a clear choice on funda- 
mental principles. (b) Differences 
between North and South on civil 
rights are irreconcilable and should 


not be further parried. 

There is a tendency to underes- 
timate this liberal faction. It has 
considerable strength amongst rank- 
and-file Democrats and the rather 
solid support of organized labor. 
Current choice of this faction for 
Presidential nomination: Gov Har- 
riman, of N Y. 

If a deadlock should develop— 
and it well may—Sen Johnson, in 
his dual role as Senate Majority 
Leader and Chairman of the Texas 
delegation, will play a decisive role. 
He is the best insurance against a 
Southern revolt. Texas will support 
Stevenson if he takes an early com- 
manding lead; will secondarily turn 
to Symington. Texans will actively 
discourage Harriman or Kefauver. 
There is a slim chance that John- 
son, himself, might become the con- 
vention nominee. But there also is 
another intriguing prospect: With a 
little Texas urging at the oppor- 
tune time, out may step that sea- 
soned Savior of the Democratic 
Party—a certain citizen of Inde- 
pendence, Mo! 
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ACCIDENTS—1 

For every 16 people between the 
ages of 15 and 24 who die of cancer 
or heart disease 61 die in accidents. 
In '51 polio claimed 836 children 
under fourteen, while 11,441 chil- 
dren in the same age bracket were 
killed in traffic accidents. In 1954, 
90,000 human lives were lost—36,000 
of them on streets and highways.— 
Survey Bulletin. 
AGE—2 

By all means go ahead and mel- 
low with age. Just be wary of rot- 
tenness.—OREN ARNOLD, Presbyter- 
ian Life. 
ART—3 

A popular syndicated columnist 
ence wrote that as a young man it 
distressed him not to like everyone; 
he thought it indicated that he was 
anti-social. As he grew older, he 
found he could love the entire hu- 
man race without making a bosom 
friend of every mbr of it. It’s that 
way with art, especially modern 
art— SarRAH NEWMEYER, Enjoy 
Modern Art (Reinhold). 


AVIATION—4 

A single U S rocket engine, now 
under development, produces more 
jet horsepower during its short 
running time than the total horse- 
power output of the giant Hoover 
Dam for the same period.—Planes, 
Aircraft Industries Ass’n. 


BEHAVIOR—5 
The test of a person’s strength is 


the knowledge of his weakness.— 
Highways of Happiness. 


the weekly digest 


BELIEF—6 

There has been a definite transi- 
tion from the kind of preaching 
that sought to put fear in people’s 
hearts by picturing sinners in the 
hands of an angry God, writhing in 
torture under intense heat. If the 
church frightens people into being 
good, it only holds them so long as 
they are afraid—Dr ALLEN CLAX- 
ton, Methodist Broadway Temple, 
N Y. 


CHILD—Guidance—7 

Parents must begin educating 
their children for marriage long be- 
fore they ever have their 1st date. 
When the age for dating arrives, if 
parents have helped construct a 
satisfying picture of the ideal mate, 
a large part of their task has been 
accomplished——Dr JOHN J KANE, 
Notre Dame prof, addressing 24th 
annual convention, Nat’l Catholic 
Conf on Family Life. 


COMMITTEES—8 

Committee — Something which 
consists of three people who are 
unfit, being appointed by someone 
unwilling to do a job which, in the 
last analysis, happens to be un- 
necessary.—Personnel Administra- 
tion. 


Que 
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By Les & Liz at | ba 


Carpenter 


This may come as a surprise to 
some housewives, but Sec’y of State 
John Foster Dulles confided to us 
that he has found nothing that 
gives him more “complete relaxa- 
tion” than washing and drying 
dishes—especially at his Canadian 
vacation retreat. Says he gets world 
problems out of his mind tempo- 
rarily as he makes with the suds. 

At the Gridiron Club dinner, Pres 
Eisenhower began his talk, “Mr 
President, my fellow cardiacs, and 
distinguished guests. . .” 

Nat'l Kefauver-for-President hd- 
qgtrs has at least one incorrect ad- 
dress on its mailing list—Kefau- 
ver’s. Letters intended for Sen Es- 
tes Kefauver’s home here are sent 
to an address where he lived last 
yr. . . The president of Indonesia, 
on an official state visit here, is 
named Dr Sukarno—and that’s all. 
This has confused a number of 
newspaper editors who wanted to 
know why reporters covering the 
president’s activities consistently 
omitted his 1st name. 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee took fast action on the re- 
quest of one Fed’l agency for money 
to purchase some “executive waste- 
baskets” at $27 each. The commit- 
tee filed the request in its own 50- 
cent wastebasket. 


Qué 
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COMMUNISM—9 

Communism: Doing it the herd 
way. — JoHN Haro, Midland 
Schools. 


COST—of Living—10 

It isn’t too hard to live on a small 
salary if you don’t spend too much 
trying to keep it a secret.—Teras 
Outlook. 


DIPLOMACY—11 

Netherlands Ambassador Herman 
van Roijen has a realistic defini- 
ion of diplomacy. 

“It is,” he says, “the art of letting 
the other fellow have your way.”— 
ANDREW TULLy, Scripps - Howard 
Newspapers. 


DRINK—Drinking—12 

Alcohol is something which often 
puts the wreck in recreation—Old 
Orchard News, hm, Old Orchard 
Roofing Mills. 


EDUCATION—13 

A person is truly educated whose 
education has freed him from im- 
pediments and enabled him to 
modify, rearrange, use, and perfect 
created things within the limits of 
his own given nature and the world 
pattern of which he is a part. The 
liberally educated person has not 
only an abundance of facts and ex- 
perience, but a mind trained to 
evaluate this cultural heritage and 
to choose what will best lead him to 
that happiness for which he was 
created. To achieve this facility in 
judging and choosing, the person 
must be trained early in life to use 
the tools of learning.—Sister Mary 
INVIOLATA, RSM & Sister Mary of 
the ANGELs, RSM, “Catholic Liberal 
Arts High School,” Catholic Educa- 
tion Review, 5-’56. 








As one of the more rewarding in- 
stances of turning adversity to ad- 
vantage, we cite the case of Jas 
Welton, musician and author’s 
agent. Some yrs ago Mr Welton’s 
doctor ordered him on a low-fat 
diet. Having the instincts and in- 
clinations of a gourmet, with tastes 
enhanced by extensive world travel, 
Welton refused to submit meekly to 
mediocre menus. As a consequence, 
he began discovering and inventing 
appetizing dishes with low-fat con- 
tent. With the aid of his wife, art- 
ist Elise Cavanna, he has put to- 
gether some 200 of these imagina- 
tive recipes in a book, Gourmet 
Cookery For a Low-Fat Diet. Pren- 
tice-Hall is publisher. 


“ss ” 


Luther Nichols, of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, says that when an 
author writes concerning a review 
of his book, the reviewer can tell, 
even before reading the missive, 
whether his correspondent is in a 
happy frame of mind. If the criti- 
cism has been a bit harsh, the let- 
ter will be addressed to “Book Re- 
viewer.” Authors who have rec’d 
gentler treatment will address com- 
munications to “Literary Critic.” 

“ ” 

An internat’l library card, giving 
holders access to univ and research 
libraries in all participating coun- 
tries, is now under consideration 
by UNESCO. Card-holders would 
be privileged to consult books, per- 
iodicals, microfilms, etc, without 
the time-consuming practice of 
seeking prior permission in each 
instance. 


An old-timer is one who re- 
calls when a sensational novel 
contained asterisks. — FRANCES 
RoDMAN. 


@6. 
a7 





A ourrently-quoted survey of the 
American Inst of Public Opinion 
indicates that slightly more than 
half of our high school graduates 
have not read a single book for the 
past yr. What is even more depres- 
sing, one person in four, with a 
college education, is in the same 
category. This ties in with a sta- 
tistic we recorded rather shame- 
facedly some wks ago: The U S 
now ranks 7th on a world list in 
percentage of adults who regularly 
read books. 


it ” 


“The writer of our time,” asserts 
Lewis Mumford, “must find within 
himself the wholeness that is now 
lacking in his society.” Writing In 
The Name of Sanity (Harcourt, 
Brace) the author suggests that 
our century in particular has neg- 
lected certain dimensions of life. 
It thus becomes the author’s obli- 
gation to restore reason to the irra- 
tional; purpose to the defeatists 
and drifters; value to the nihilists, 
and hope to those sinking in des- 


"ia 
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EDUCATION—14 

You can’t make education an au- 
tomation or assembly-line process. 
When it comes to proposals that 
we could get along with less train- 
ed teachers by having a master 
teacher talk to hundreds or even 
thousands of children from a tele- 
vision screen the idea is preposter- 
ous. . . For one thing, a teacher ex- 
plaining to a class can see that a 
child understands when his face 
lights up. A TV set can’t see when 
that happens——LYLE W AsHByY, of 
the Nat’l Education Ass’n, address- 
ing annual meeting, Dep’t of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction, in Detroit. 


EDUCATION—Cost—15 

Our annual education budget at 
present is less than one wk’s cost of 
the last war. . . If America is to 
stand as the world symbol around 
which free men everywhere can 
rally, we must be prepared to spend 
annually for education the cost of 
at least two or three wks of war.— 
WALTER REUTHER, Education Digest. 


EMOTIONS—16 

What is told a child he may for- 
get but what he feels he always re- 
members.—LILLIAN TAYLOR, Your 
Child’s World. 


GARDENING—l7 

Roses are red—violets blue—but 
the ones we planted—never grew!-— 
P-K Sideliner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


GOVERNMENT—18 

The most vexing part of every 
gov't is that the people who are 
smart enough to run the gov’t are 
also smart enough to stay away 
from it. — Unidentified French 
source quoted in Weltwoche, Zurich 
(Quote translation). 


Qué 
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GOVERNMENT—Power—19 

In all the centuries that preceded 
(the 20th), the power of the State 
was looked upon as a curse and a 
scourge, aS something to get rid of. 
Always when men sought freedom, 
and they always did, they thought 
of limiting and shackling political 
power; freedom never meant any- 
thing else. The miracle of the 20th 
century is the complete reversal of 
this historic pattern, and the iden- 
tifying of freedom with subserv- 


Que scrap book 


You cannot be saved by the 
valor and devotion of your an- 
cestors. To each generation 
comes its patriotic duty; and 
upon your willingness to sacri- 
fice and edure, as those before 
you sacrificed and endured, 
rests the nat] hope—Cuas 
Evans HucnHes, American jurist 
and statesman, nominated by 
the Republican Party as its can- 
didate for President in a con- 
vention held 40 yrs ago next wk. 


ience to the State. The explanation 
of the miracle will engage the best 
brains of the future—FraNK CHOo- 
DOROV, Freeman. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—20 

No nation has ever succeeded in 
leading the world without yielding 
to the temptation to dominate and 
without ultimately becoming ab- 
sorbed thruout its every thought 
and decision by considerations of 
empire——GorDON KEITH CHALMERS, 
The Republic and the Person (Reg- 
nery). 








INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—21 

Why can’t all the people of the 
world, tho differing widely, some- 
how learn how to live together? 
After all, men and women do.—N 
Carolina Education. 


LABOR—Strikes—22 

Do strikes pay? The recent West- 
inghouse strike involving 54,000 
workers and lasting 156 days cost: 
workers, $107 million in wages lost; 
unions, $4 million in strike bene- 
fits; and the company more than 
$290 million in sales lost.—Survey 
Bulletin. 


LANGUAGE—23 

Ninety-eight percent of our 
for’gn language instruction has 
nothing to do with seventy percent 
of the world’s people——NormMaNn 
Cousins, Modern Language Jnl. 


LEISURE—24 

Leisure time is the finished pro- 
duct of greater efficiency.—Auto- 
motive Service Digest. 


LIFE—Living—25 

Our every day is so important 
because our life consists primarily 
of every. days—Ihre Freundin, 
Karlsruhe (Quore translation). 


MARRIED LIFE—26 

In the light of the great truths 
about the importance of marriage 
to our characters, we spend our 
time well in considering the vows 
we take. One of Scotland’s great- 
est preachers went to the heart of 
this when he said, “There are two 
rocks in this world of ours on which 
the soul must either anchor or be 
wrecked—the one is God, and the 
other is the opposite sex.”—-ANSLEY 
C Moore, “People Live Two By 
Two,” Link 6-’56. 


OPINION—27 

A famous editor was being ques- 
tioned by a young lady with jour- 
nalistic aspirations. She asked: “Do 
you feel you have influenced pub- 
lic opinion?” 

After pondering a moment, the 
editor repl’d: “No, public opinion 
is something like a mule I used to 
drive. In order to drive him suc- 
cessfully, I always had to watch the 
way he was going and then follow 
closely.”—Fifth Wheel, hm, Indiana 
Motor Truck Ass’n. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—28 

We have unexpected interrup- 
tions every day in our life, but still 
we don’t expect any tomorrow.— 
Thoughts for Today, hm, Arnold H 
Glasow Co. 


ORIGIN: Hitch-hike—29 

In the old days when two men 
with only one horse between them 
went on a journey, one man would 
mount and ride an allotted distance, 
then dismount and hitch the horse 
to a tree and proceed on foot. The 
other man would walk until he 
came to the horse, then ride on un- 
til he caught up with the hiker. 
That’s how, they say, the term 
“hitch-hike” originated. — Oscar 
AMERINGER, If You Don’t Weaken 
(Holt). 


PEACE—30 

Maintaining peace or trying to 
do so is becoming increasingly ex- 
pensive. What will become of us if 
and when we are no longer able to 
afford either peace or war?—Grit. 


Quilt 
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Menu Menaces 


A special 3-cent stamp picturing 
Dr Harvey Wiley will mark the 50th 
anniv of passage of the Pure Food 
& Drug Laws and the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act (June 30, 1906). To honor 
Wiley (1883-1912, Dept of Agricul- 
ture chief chemist) for his fight 
against food adulteration is only 
right. His “poison squad” (12 husky 
volunteers eating food containing 
preservatives, to show the harmful 
effect) and other studies furnished 
shocking facts about drug food and 
meat preparation. But public in- 
dignation could not have been so 
stirred without the “muckraking” 
writers of books, magazines, and 
newspapers. Ida Tarbell, Lincoln 
Steffens, Frank Norris, etc, took up 
vitriolic pens against the poison in 
our daily food. Canning and pack- 
ing tycoons poured money into 
Washington to defeat any curb on 
their. abuses, but Collier’s, Mc- 
Clures’s and Ladies’ Home Jnl 
shouted loud enough for Congress 
to hear. Perhaps the most powerful 
expose was Upton Sinclair’s The 
Jungle, a revolting picture of con- 
taminated meat put out by Chicago 
packers. A lighter but nonetheless 
succinct comment on that topic was 
this oft-quoted N Y Post jingle: 
Mary had a little lamb 
And when she saw it sicken 
She shipped it off to Packing-town 
And now it’s labelled chicken. 


Qué 
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POETRY—31 

Poets are lovers of life... All peo- 
ple are poets at times; nobody is a 
poet all the time—Eva WILLEs 
WansGaarD, “Poetry is for People,” 
Relief Soc’y Mag, 5-’56. 


POLITICS—32 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
in our social system the politician 
is enabled to reach a position of re- 
sponsibility without having any 
training? He serves no apprentice- 
ship. He masters no course of study. 
He need pass no examination as to 
his ability. He receives neither a 
diploma nor a license to practice. 
The veterinary who doctors our 
dogs and cats is required to show 
more careful preparation for his 
calling than is the politician who 
seeks to assume the right to direct 
not only our industrialist, but much 
of our personal life—sShriner. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—33 

Many yrs ago, Dean Inge some- 
what caustically declared that to 
try to get anything across to a con- 
gregation by preaching to it was 
like trying to fill a number of long- 
necked bottles by throwing a buck- 
et of water over them.—Rev J Y 
Simpson, “The Thoughtful Minute,” 
Wkly Scotsman, Edinburgh, 4-11- 
56. 


The Rev Chas E Lunn, pastor of 
a Baptist church in Springfield, 
Mo, is using titles of tv shows for 
upcoming sermons. Some examples: 
I’ve Got a Secret, The $64,000 Ques- 
tion, I Led 3 Lives, Beat the Clock 
and Do You Trust Your Wife? 

The trade jnl, Television Age, 
suggests concluding the series with 
The Voice of Fire and Brimstone. 








Week of June 24-30 







Edited by Janet Baldwin 


June 24—Feast of St John the 
Baptist . . . Midsummer’s Day... 
185 yrs ago (1771) Eleuthere Irenee 
Dupont de Nemours was b, a 
Frenchman who was to emigrate to 
America, become a mighty muni- 
tions mf’r and found the vast Du- 
pont chemicals empire. 


June 25—The most-remembered 
incident of all Indian fighting, 
Custer’s Last Stand, occurred 80 yrs 
ago (1876) at Little Big Horn, Mon- 
tana, when Chief Crazy Horse led 
hordes of Sioux in the massacre of 
Gen Geo Custer and 276 men of the 
7th Cavalry. 


June 26—America’s grain export 
business got a real start 110 yrs ago 
(1846) when Britain repealed its 
restrictive Corn Laws. . . The Ist 
auto group to tour the country, 10 
Premiers, chugged out of Atlantic 
City 45 yrs ago (1911); they reach- 
ed Los Angeles in 46 days. 


June 27—The ist soldier ever ex- 
ecuted by the U S Army (a guard 
in a Gen Washington kidnap plot) 
was hung before 20,000 persons 180 
yrs ago (1776). 110th anniv 
(1846) of b of Chas Parnell, Eng- 
lish-born Irish statesman who bit- 
terly opposed British rule in Ire- 
land. 


June 28—465th b’day (1491) of 
perhaps England’s most colorful 
king, Henry VIII, who made Eng- 
land a power in Europe, brought 
the Anglican church’s break with 
Rome, and whose hectic marital 
career (6 wives) produced only a 


daughter for the throne (but she 
was Elizabeth I). 


June 29—St Peter’s Day. . . Vir- 
ginia adopted its state constitution, 
a model for other states and the 
nation’s 180 yrs ago (1776). . . 95th 
b'day (1861) of Dr Wm J Mayo (d 
1939) who with brother Chas 
founded world-known Rochester 
(Minn) medical clinic. . . Workers 
got the go-ahead sign for global 
union groupings 70 yrs ago (1886) 
when Congress approved incorp’n 
of internat’l trade unions. 


June 30—The weary “Trail of 
Tears” began 125 yrs ago for Mid- 
west Indians: Black Hawk, leader 
of the Sauk-Fox tribes, agreed to 
withdraw his people to lands west 
of the Mississippi. .. W S Hadway 
patented the ist electric stove just 
60 yrs ago (1896). . . “Muck-raking” 
magazine journalists scored their 
biggest victory against power lobby- 
ists 50 yrs ago (1906) when Con- 
gress passed the Pure Food & Drug 
Act and the Meat Inspection Act, 
ending dangerous abuses by can- 
ners and packers. . . Wm Howard 
Taft, only president to reach the 
top in another branch of gov’t, was 
named Supreme Ct Chief Justice 
36 yrs ago (1921). 


Qui 
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Atomic energy is coming to your 
kitchen—but not in the operation 
of household appliances. 


A more imminent, and certainly 
a more practical application is the 
sterilization of perishable foods by 
atomic radiation. One of these days 
you will be able to select, from an 
unrefrigerated supermkt shelf, 
meats and vegetables sterilized wks 
and perhaps mo’s earlier. These 
products, now conventionally view- 
ed as perishables, you may store on 
your own pantry shelves, along 
with canned goods and cereals, to 
be used at your convenience. 


You have, of course, heard some- 
thing of this revolutionary sterili- 
zation technique. The Armed For- 
ces have been experimenting with 
food preservation by radiation for 
several yrs. But we are just begin- 
ning to hear of progress in the do- 
mestic field. 


All this does not imply that you 
should rush out and sell your re- 
frigerator and deep-freeze cabinet. 
There is no immediate threat of 
obsolescence for either refrigeration 
or the conventional thermal meth- 
od of food preservation. Unquali- 
fied endorsement of irradiation by 
Food & Drug Administration is 
probably a couple of yrs away. And 
there are cost barriers yet to be 
overcome. But—atomic energy is 
coming to your kitchen. 


Qué 
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RELIGION—34 

While tension between philoso- 
phy and religion seems inevitable, 
there is no reason why it cannot be 
a creative rather than a destructive 
tension. Religion can contribute vi- 
sion and imagination to philosophy 
as well as themes and problems for 
philosophic analysis. Conversely 
philosophy can contribute to relig- 
ion a sense of rational and critical 
responsibility. — JOHN HUTCHISON, 
Prof of Religion, Columbia Univ, 
Faith, Reason, and Existence (Ox- 
ford Univ Press). 


ROMANCE—35 

Science knows the exact power of 
the full moon on the tide, but has 
never estimated, by half, its pull on 
the untied—Wall St Jnl. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—36 

The club speaker was lecturing 
his audience on the subject of reck- 
less holiday driving on Australian 
roads. “Remember, friends,” he 
said, “petrol and alcohol don’t mix. 
Well, actually they do mix, but they 
taste awful!”—Digest of World 
Reading, Melbourne, Australia. 


SEXES—37 

Most Englishmen do not like 
women. They have normal sexual 
desires; they need women as house- 
keepers; but they do not enjoy 
feminine society except at bed and 
board.—A J P Taytor, New States- 
man and Nation, England. 


SINCERITY—38 

To be sincere is an art. As we sail 
thru the muddy waters of life we 
acquire pretenses as easily as a 
ship takes on barnacles, and it’s 
a job to scrape them off. But it’s 
worth the effort—Davm MHAaroLp 
Fink, For People Under Pressure 
(Simon & Schuster). 





: 


TALENTS—39 

As tools become rusty, so does 
the mind: a garden uncared for 
soon becomes smothered in weeds; 
a talent neglected withers and dies. 
—ETHEL Pace, What of Your Tal- 
ents? 


TIME & SPACE—40 

The truest and most horrible 
claim made for modern transport 
is that it “annihilates space.” 
It is a vile inflation which lowers 
the value of distance, so that a 
modern boy travels 100 mi’s with 
less sense of liberation, pilgrimage 
and adventure that his grandfather 
got from traveling 10. Of course if a 
man hates space and wants it to be 
annihilated, that is another matter. 
Why not creep into the coffin at 
once? There is little enough space 
there—C S Lewis, Surprised by 
Joy (Harcourt, Brace). 


TROUBLE—41 

A small trouble is like a pebble. 
Hold it too close to your eye and it 
fills the whole world and puts 
everything out of focus. Hold it at 
proper viewing distance and it can 
be examined and properly classified. 
Throw it at your feet and it can be 
seen in its true setting, just one 
more tiny bump on the pathway to 
eternity —CeELIa Luce, Argonaut. 


UNITED NATIONS—42 

United Nations: An _ internat’l 
organization set up to make nations 
behave like friends instead of re- 
latives—Indianapolis News. 


VALUES—43 

The things of greatest value in 
life are those that multiply when 
divided—Bishop THorPE B Isaac- 
son, “Reward for Activity in the 
Church,” Relief Soc’y Mag, 5-’56. 





Recent death of 6 Crane Co 
exec’s in a company-owned plane 
has led several large corp’ns to re- 


examine transportation policy. 
Some will limit number of key 
exec’s permitted to travel simulta- 
neously in a single plane. 

Ford Motor Co is increasingly 
concerned over boycott of its cars 
in South. Resentment stems from 
$50,000 grant by Fund For the Re- 
public to Nat’l Ass’n For Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Shows 
how emotions can hold sway 
over common sense. Simple facts in 
the case are: (a) Ford Motor Co 
has no control over Ford Founda- 
tion; and (b) Ford Foundation has 
no control over Fund For the Re- 
public. But if Ford Motor Co, the 
helpless victim in this case, embla- 
zons these facts in public print, 
they may, in turn, gain resentment 
of race-conscious Northern liberals. 

Goof of the Wk: The merchan- 
dizing jnl, Tide, rep’ts date of Dem- 
ocratic Nat’l Convention as March 
13, rather than Aug. 

Have you heard of that new or- 
ganization, Nicotine Anonymous? 
If you are trying to quit smoking, 
and get to a point where life seems 
intolerable without a drag, you call 
a specified number—they will send 
somebody over to get drunk with 
you. 











Riding into town with my neigh- 
bors the other day, we passed a 
little lake, and on the lake was a 
pair of geese looking pretty as a 
picture. My crusty old neighbor and 
his wife were known for their quar- 
reling, but the peaceful scene in- 
spired the wife to sigh and say: 
“Look at that goose and gander 
gliding along. Why can’t people be 
So peaceable and nice?” 

Pa just drove on. 

When we came back that after- 
noon, it looked like the same geese 
still cruising around the lake and 
they called forth the same thought 
from the farmer’s wife. “Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if people could live 
like that.” 

“It sure would!” blurted the far- 
mer. “If you'll look close, Ma, you'll 
see that’s a different goose with 
the same gander."—M M Carey, 
True. a 


An attorney found the monotony 
of his noonday ride in the elevator 
relieved the other day by a small 
boy who was calling out the floors 
as they shot by. 

“Seven! Six! Five! Four!” and so 
on. 

When they reached the ist floor 
and the doors began to open, the 
young space cadet yelled at the top 
of his voice: “Blast off!”—Milwau- 
kee Jnl. b 


Qué 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


HaL CHADWICK 

When the lovesick young fel- 
low threatened suicide, the ob- 
ject of his affection hurriedly 
left the room and, a moment 
later, ret’d with a photograph 
of herself inscribed, “With love, 
from Janet.” 

“Promise me,” she said gent- 
ly, “that you will carry this 
next to your heart, always.” 

“Oh, darling, I will!” cried 
the overjoyed male. “Then you 
really do care?” 

“Care?” echoed the girl. “Yes, 
of course! Think of the won- 
derful publicity when they find 
my picture on your body!” 


he 
47 


There was a resident in a swank 
ap’t who fancied that a live alli- 
gator was lurking outside his pent- 
house every morning. “Darndest 
hallucination I ever heard of,” ad- 
mitted his psychiatrist, “but if any- 
body can cure you, it’s me.” Five 
visits later the doctor felt he had 
made astonishing progress, and it 
was with a jaunty step that he 
came round for Visit Number Six. 
There was no sign of the patient, 
however, so the doctor made in- 
quiries of the bldg superintendent. 

“Haven’t you heard?” sighed the 
superintendent. “When poor Mr 
Jones came out of his penthouse 
yesterday afternoon an alligator 
ate him.”—BENNETT CerFr, Saturday 
Review. c 











Time was when only the rube 
was the innocent victim of new- 
fangled gadgets. Our grandfathers’ 
stock joke concerned the farmer 
who, staying for the ist time in a 
city hotel, blew out the gas when 
going to bed. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
A suburban friend of ours recently 
had, as wk-end guest, a city slicker 
who arrived on a Friday evening in 
a brand-new sports car. The day 
had been muddy, so the car’s usual 
glory was dimmed. 

Next morning, the guest asked 
for the use of a hose to wash down 
his fancy buggy. The host led him 
to the door of his cellar and, point- 
ing to a row of neatly-hung garden 
gadgets, said, “Use that hose.” He 
then left the guest to his own de- 
vices. 

Hanging on a peg next to the 
hose-proper was one of those flat- 
tish “dribble-hoses” recently put 
on the mkt for untended watering 
of suburban lawns. The guest in- 
nocently picked this off its peg, 
coupled it up and went to work. 

As a result, the guest, when he 
rejoined his host an hr later, was 
sodden thru to his underwear. “I 
don’t like to say it,” he reported, 
“but this hose of yours has gone to 
pot. It’s simply full of innumerable 
tiny punctures.”—Mgt Briefs. d 


“ ” 


A couple of secretaries were com- 
paring notes on their respective 
bosses. “Well,” commented one, 
“my boss’s dictation isn’t too bad— 
but you have to take a lot for 
grunted.”—Public Service, London.e 


QUIPS 


If the statements of opposing po- 
litical candidates are true, none of 
them is fit to hold office —FRANCES 
RopMAN. 

If children did not ask questions, 
they would never learn how little 
adults know.—RAaYMOND DUNCAN. 

The thing that makes a woman 
give her age wrongly, is usually her 
real age—Dan BENNETT. 

Secret of living longer is to stop 
doing everything that makes you 
want to.—Tit-Bits, London. 

All men are born equal—the 
tough job is to outgrow it.—P-K 
Sideliner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


It’s getting so a frontiersman is a 
fellow who lives out beyond the 
most remote subdivision.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

The modern young man doesn’t 
leave footprints on the sands of 
time. Just tire tracks.—Indianapolis 
Times. 

A real test of maturity is the abil- 
ity to remain equally unruffled 
when the elevator boy calls you 
“Pop” and the Senior Partner calls 
you “Sonny.”’—IvERN BOYETT. 

The glow in a lover’s eyes is stars; 
the gleam in a wolf's is plan-its!— 


S S Bwb.e. 
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We've just heard about the Afri- 
can headhunter gal who came back 
from vacation and was asked by 
her friends if she had met any at- 
tractive men. 

“Oh, yes,” she beamed, “I met the 
handsomest man—but wait—I'll 
show you. He’s right here in my 
suitcase!”"—E E KENYON, American 
Wkly. f 


“ ” 


A social worker, visiting a pen- 
itentiary, was impressed by the 
earnest mien and religious fervor 
of a certain prisoner, and queried 
the man as to the circumstances of 
his conviction. 

“They said I took a watch,” the 
prisoner ans’d, “but I put up a hard 
fight. I had a good lawyer; he set 
up an alibi with 10 witnesses, and 
made a powerful appeal to the jury 
—but it wasn’t any use; I landed in 
the pen, anyway.” 

“Well,” said the visitor, “I can’t 
see why you weren’t acquitted after 
such a strong defense.” 

“There was just one weak spot,” 
the prisoner admitted. “They found 
the watch in my pocket.”—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. g 


“ ” 


My 2nd-graders were putting on 
their wraps when one of my new 
students approached me timidly. 

“How do you spell your name?” 

“I’m so busy right now,” I repl’d. 
“Why don’t you copy my name 
from a book on my desk?” 

I had forgotten the incident un- 
til, as the line of children passed 
thru the door, she slipped a piece 
of paper into my hand. Her mes- 
sage read: “Dear Desk Copy, I love 
you.”—MarTtTHA L_ Desper, NEA 
Jnl. h 


Qube 
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“So you are on a submarine,” 
gushed the lady. “What do you 
do?” 

The sailor repl’d politely, “Oh, I 
run forward ma’am, and hold her 
nose when we want her to dive.”— 
Oral Hygiene. i 


“ ” 


Overheard in the RAAF’s Lincoln 
Squadron messroom at Tengah, 
Singapore: Among the group on a 
big-game hunt in Malaya was an 
Englishman whose love of hunting 
was exceeded only by his passion 
for photography. Wherever he 
went, his camera was his constant 
companion. 

One day, while at camp in the 
mountains out of Kuala Lumpur, 
the camera addict heard a shout. 
Looking up he saw one of the hun- 
ters running wildly toward camp— 
a tiger in hot pursuit. 

In a flash he grabbed his camera 
and pointed it toward the frighten- 
ed hunter. Just as the breathless 
man came into range the English- 
man called out, “I say old boy, 
would you slow down a bit? I can’t 
seem to get you both in the pic- 
ture!”—Digest of World Reading, 
Melbourne, Australia. j 


The dentist told the millionaire 
Texas oil man that his teeth were 
in perfect condition. “But I feel 
lucky today,” pleaded the Texan, 
“drill anyway!”—Lion. k 


When the prospective tenant 
rang the bell, the summons was 
ans’d by a pretty maid. “Ah,” he 
beamed appreciatively. “Do you go 
with the apartment?” 

“No, sir,” the girl replied. “The 
apartment is to be let, and I am to 
be let alone.”—McCall Spirit, hm, 
McCall Corp’n. 1 



























Richard Armour 


Fashion Plate 

Ice cream colors are described as 
the thing in some new dinner jac- 
kets for men.—News item. 
Behold the male, a sharp-dressed 

cutie, 
Resplendent in his tutti frutti, 
Or he, the full-fledged killa-dilla, 
Who looks his best in plain vanilla. 
Give not the raspberry to him 
Whose jacket has a pinkish trim, 
He may be higher styled than you 
Who dress in chaste blueberry blue 
Or, formal and reserved enough, 
In nubby-cloth black walnut stuff. 


For me, I think all this is silly 

And won’t attire me willy nilly 

In jacket of an ice-cream color 

Although men rank me with the 
duller. 

But now and then before a moun- 
tain 

Of ice cream at a soda fountain 

Or nibbling on a melting cone 

(Banana or pistachio tone), 

I may, if I should grow too dreamy, 

Become more colorful and creamy. 


ae 
a7 


Gen Maxwell D Taylor, Army 
Chief of Staff, said he lst became 
interested in soldiering as a boy in 
Missouri, by talking to his grand- 
father (a Confederate) about the 
Civil War. “I remember asking 
him,” Taylor related, “what branch 
of the service he was in. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘I was in the cavalry until my 
horse died. After that, I was in the 
infantry.’” Quote Washington 
Bureau. m 





In a chain candy store a salesgirl 
had customers lined up waiting for 
her while other salesgirls were idle. 
The owner of the chain, observing 
this, asked the popular girl her 
secret. 

“Well,” she replied, “the other 
girls scoop up more than a pound 
of candy and then starting taking 
away. I always scoop up less than 
a pound and then add to it. ae 
per’s Wkly. 


“ ” 


The origin of the bagpipes was 
being discussed, the representa- 
tives of different nations eagerly 
disclaiming responsibility for the 
instrument. 

Finally an Irishman said, “Well, 
T'll tell you the truth about it. The 
Irish invented them and sold them 
to the Scots as a joke; and the 
Scots haven’t seen the joke yet!”— 
Dublin Opinion. 0 


“ ” 


Comment on current styles over- 
heard in an elevator: First girl: 
“In that big hat she bought she 
looks exactly like a mushroom.” 
Second girl: “I know. The poison- 
ous kind.”—Montrealer. p 


“ ” 


Walking thru a hotel lobby the 
other day, we found ourself trail- 
ing a couple of ladies who were 
conversing in broad Southern ac- 
cents. “I just telephoned Alice,” 
one of them was saying, “and she’s 
dreadfully disturbed. She and Bill 
so wanted some good water on their 
place, and now they’ve struck some 
more oil. I swear they'll wind up 
living in a hotel in Houston.”—New 
Yorker. q 


Que 
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Pres SUKARNO, of Indonesia, in- 
terpreting a Moslem prayer he 
spoke at the tomb of Thos Jeffer- 
son: “I asked God to give Jefferson 
the best place in Heaven.” 1-Q-t 


Monaco innkeeper: “And now 
comes this American (Grace Kelly) 
whose sister drinks milk when she 
eats snails. O lala!” (Quoted in 
Weltwoche, Zurich, Quote transla- 
tion). 2:Q-t 

NOEL Coward, British playwright: 
“I write at high speed because 
boredom is bad for my health. It 
upsets my stomach more than any- 
thing else.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


They'll never be able to take all 
the effort out of gardening, but 
mfrs make it easier every yr. Most 
Zascinating garden tool to come to 
our attention this spring is the 
“Dandi-Ho-Rake,” which is really 
3 tools in one: hoe, rake, and weed 
digger. This practically eliminates 
trips back for the proper imple- 
ment, enables you to garden with 
no stooping for tools. And it weighs 
less than 2 lbs, is very easy to 
handle. To convert it from hoe to 
digger, just flip it over; to turn it 
into a rake, press a button on the 
handle, pull trigger (also on han- 
die) which pulls hoe-digger imple- 
ments out of way, spreads rake- 


prongs. Rake can be adjusted any 
width from 6 in’s to regulation 13% 
in’s. Choice of bright red or bright 
yellow handles. Tool retails at $6.95, 
and is made by Dandy Products 
Corp’n, 220 Oshkosh Nat'l Bank 
Bldg, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Fertilizing is made easy, too, with 
a “pelletized” fertilizer packed in 
a perforated tube which serves as 
a@ spreader. Just insert wire handle, 
roll fertilizer on lawn. Fertilizer 
contains nitrogen, phosphorus, po- 
tassium, iron, copper and zinc; a 
wetting agent is added for deeper 
penetration. $5.85 from Olin Ma- 
thieson, 460 Park Ave, N Y C 22. 





